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_ Are We against Monopoly? 


Mr. Levi: For almost sixty years this country has had an 
anti-trust law; and it has always had an anti-monopoly policy. 
A great many people believe that this policy has failed.t 

We have with us today Wendell Berge, who was formerly the 


man in charge of American anti-trust policy. Mr. Berge was the 


Assistant Attorney-General in charge of the Antitrust Division 
of the Department of Justice. He resigned a week ago. Today 
this country also has an anti-trust policy for Germany. The 
man in charge of that policy, James S. Martin, chief of the De- 
cartelization Branch, United States Office of Military Govern- 
ment for Germany, is also with us. He has not yet resigned. I 
used to be in the anti-monopoly business in the government. 
I resigned two years ago. 


t The Sherman Anti-trust Act was passed on July 2, 1890, and says, in part: 
“Every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise, or conspiracy, in 
restraint of trade or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, 
is hereby declared to be illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract 
or engage in any such combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, shall be punished by fine not exceeding 
five thousand dollars, or by imprisonment not exceeding one year, or by both 
said punishments, in the discretion of the court. 

“Every person who shall monopolize, or attempt to monopolize, or combine or 
conspire with any other person or persons, to monopolize any part of the trade 
or commerce among the several States, or with foreign nations, shall be deemed 

moullty.: ... Every contract, combination in form of trust or otherwise, or con- 
spiracy, in restraint of trade or commerce in any Territory of the United States 
or of the District of Columbia, or in restraint of trade or commerce between any 
such Territory and another, or between any such Territory or Territories and 
any State or States or the District of Columbia, or with foreign nations, is hereby 
declared illegal. Every person who shall make any such contract or engage in 
any such combination or conspiracy, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
.... That the word ‘person,’ or ‘persons,’ wherever used in this act shall be 
deemed to include corporations and associations existing under or authorized by 
the laws of either the United States, the laws of any of the Territories, the laws 
of any States or the laws of any foreign country.” 
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Berge and Martin, the two of you have been valiant fighters 
against monopoly. Despite this fight, however, there is great 
monopoly in the United States, and there is great monopoly in 
Germany. Berge, why do you not admit that the fight against 
monopoly has failed? If we are realistic, do we not have to admit, 
as John Fischer says in the current issue of Harper’s Magazine, 
that to go after monopolies with the anti-trust laws is like going 
after a glacier with an ice pick? 


Mr. Berce: The ice pick is not the law; it is the inadequate 
enforcement organization. If we give up in our fight on mo- 
nopoly, we might as well admit that the capitalistic system has 
failed. Capitalism as an economic system can function only when 
competition regulates production and prices. But monopoly 
systematically expels competition from the market; it restricts 
production; it raises prices; it creates scarcity and unemploy- 
ment. Therefore, I would say that monopoly and capitalism 
are incompatible in the long run. If we give up our fight on 
monopoly, we are admitting that we are through as a democratic 
capitalistic society. I am not yet ready to make that admission. 


Mr. Levi: Martin, you are in charge of the fight against 
monopoly in Germany. You are trying to enforce in Germany an 
anti-monopoly law which we cannot get enforced even here in 


2“There is no prospect whatever that this concentration of economic power 
will be broken up by anti-trust proceedings or any other means. For the next 
fiscal year the Justice Department's anti-trust division will have a budget of less 
than two million dollars; and any one of the heavy-weight corporations would be 
prepared to spend more than that in fighting a single anti-trust suit. The liberals 
who still place their faith in this tool of salvation might as well tackle a glacier 
Bias an ice pick....” (John Fischer, “The Lost Liberals,” Harper’s, May, 
1947). 


The University of Chicago Rounp Taste. Published weekly. 10 cents a copy; 
full-year subscription, 52 issues, three dollars. Published by the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Entered as second-class matter Fanuary 3, 1939, at 
the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879. : : 
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the United States. Why do you not quit, too, and stop trying to 
enforce a law which no one really wants to see enforced? 


Mr. Martin: I would not admit that the law which we are 
trying to enforce in Germany is precisely the same as the anti- 
trust law in the United States, which you say we have never 
enforced here. To make that point, perhaps you will let me quote 
from the Potsdam Agreement, which gives us our basic charter 
in Germany at the present time. The Potsdam Agreement says: 
“At the earliest practicable date, the German economy shall be 
decentralized for the purpose of eliminating the present exces- 
sive concentration of economic power as exemplified in particular 
by cartels, syndicates, trusts, and other monopolistic arrange- 
ments.” ° 

You will notice that it says “decentralized.” As a result, we 
have promulgated, in the western zones of Germany, a law 
which does both what the anti-trust law does in the United 
States—namely, to forbid restrictive trade practices—and goes 
further than that to forbid the concentration of economic power 
in itself, whether or not it is being abused at any given moment. 


Mr. Levi: You say, Berge, that you are not ready to quit even 
though you did resign. But the fact of the matter is that there is 
‘enormous concentration in the American economy today and an 
enormous amount of monopoly. Is that not so? 


Mr. Berce: Oh, that certainly is true. For example, the two 
hundred largest nonfinancial corporations before the war owned 
about 55 per cent of all the assets of such corporations. One- 
tenth of 1 per cent of all the corporations owned 52 per cent of 
the total corporate assets. And one could go down the line with 
all kinds of figures to demonstrate that point. And those are 
prewar figures. That concentration has been increased tremen- 
dously by the war. For example, over two hundred and fifty of 
the largest corporations got 78 per cent of the prime war con- 
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tracts. And, with the surplus disposal program also putting 
many of the surplus plants and other property into the hands of 
large organizations, we right now are facing the largest concen- 
tration of economic power in private hands which has ever been 
assembled probably in the history of the world. 


Mr. Levi: There have been two great merger movements in 
this country—one around 1900 and the other around 1925. Now 
we have the third great merger movement. I suppose that the 
result of that is going to be even more concentration and even 
more monopoly. 


3 “In 1909, the 200 largest nonfinancial corporations owned one-third of the 
nonfinancial corporation assets. By 1929, this had increased to between 48 per 
cent and 50 per cent. It was estimated in 1933 ‘that the relative rate of growth 
maintained by the larger and smaller cOncerns from 1909 to 1929, if continued 
for another twenty years, would place 70 per cent of the Nation’s corporate 
wealth in the hands of the 200 largest in 1950.’ By 1939, the share of the 200 
largest increased to 57 per cent. 

“Tn 1926, 316 large manufacturing corporations held 35 per cent of the work- 
ing capital of manufacturing corporations; by 1938 this percentage had risen to 
47 per cent. 

“If percentage of the total net income of nonfinancial corporations is taken 
as a measure, the trend is the same. The percentage of the total net income of 
all nonfinancial corporations earned by the 200 largest increased from 33 per 
cent in 1930 to 43 per cent in 1939. That received by the upper 5 per cent of the 
companies went from 78.9 per cent in 1918 to 84.5 per cent in 1942. If the in- 
come of manufacturing companies alone is observed, the increase in the per- 
centage of the total amount received by the larger manufacturing companies 
having at least five million annual net income increased from 34 per cent in 1918 
to almost 51 per cent in 1942. At the same time the percentage for those firms 
receiving less than $250,000 annual net incomes went down from 23.4 per cent 
to 11.6 per cent. 

“Employment figures are likewise indicative. In 1909 plants employing 1000 
or more employees employed 15 per cent of all manufacturing wage earners. By 
1919 this had risen to 26 per cent. By 1944, 31 per cent of the total were employed 
by firms with 10,000 or more employees—62 per cent by firms with 500 or more 
employees. In 1909 metal products establishments employing 1000 or more 
wage earners accounted for 21.3 per cent; the proportion increased to approxi- 
mately 40 per cent in 1919 and went up to 64 per cent during the last war. There 
has been a ‘steady and continuous decline in the relative importance of the self- 
employed members of the working community’ from approximately 37 per cent 
in 1880, to 30 per cent in 1900, to 23.5 per cent in 1920, to 1g per cent in 1939” 
(Edward H. Levi, “The Antitrust Laws and Monopoly,” University of Chicago 
Law Review, February, 1947. Statistics from various congressional reports). 
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Mr. Berce: It will be unless the government stops it; and I 
think that the government should stop it. 


Mr. Levi: Do you think we ought to pass an anti-trust law? 
I thought that we had one. 


Mr. Berce: No, I do not think that we need that, for the 
present anti-trust law is fundamentally all right, although there 
could be some improvements made on some matters such as 
amending the Clayton Act covering the acquisition of assets as 

_well as stock acquisition. I would favor that, and there are some 

other particulars in which maybe the law could be improved. 
But, basically, I do not think that the trouble is the law. The 
trouble is that we do not have an adequate enforcement organ- 
ization. Could I just mention in that connection that the anti- 
trust staff has never totaled more than four hundred people. 
Let us compare that, for example, with OPA during the war. 
There was a price enforcement organization in OPA of some 
thirty-eight thousand people, and OPA was constantly com- 
plaining to Congress that the staff was not large enough to 
handle the problem. And yet, in the days of peace which pre- 
ceded the formation of OPA, the anti-trust enforcement agency 
was expected to police an even larger world of business. And the 
world of business that the anti-trust division polices carries on 
its illegal activities largely through secrecy, collusion, and 
conspiracy. 

Mr. Levi: The fact of the matter is, is it not, that the reason 
there are so few people in the Antitrust Division is that you have 
small appropriations? The reason you have small appropriations 
is that this country likes to talk against monopoly, but it likes to 
keep it at the same time. 


Mr. Martin: Berge, are you saying in effect that you never 
have had a staff in the Antitrust Division even to tackle the 
monopoly side—that is, the concentration of economic power 
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in and of itself, whether or not it is being abused at any given 
time? ; 


Mr. Berce: That is right. I think that we could say that the © 
problem of the enforcement of competition in American indus- 
try falls into those practices—price-fixing agreements and the 
like—which might be deemed abuses of power. But then there 
is also the more basic problem of the source of the illegal power 
itself—the large concentrations. I do not think that it can be 
said that the Department of Justice ever had a sufficient staff to 
tackle the concentration of economic power at its roots. There 
were a few cases brought, like the Aluminum Case, the Standard 
Oil Case, and the Tobacco Case. But I believe that we could go 
through practically every major industry and that, in so doing, 
we would be revitalizing capitalism if those industries were 
separated into more competing units. We would also get a more 
efficient industry. 


Mr. Levi: That is fine talk, but we ought to look this thing 
squarely in the face. There have been only about six or ten 
monopoly cases brought by the Department of Justice which 
mean anything at all. It is a very difficult thing for an Attorney- 
General to do; he becomes very unpopular. 


Mr. Berce: Let me point out that the anti-trust appropria- 
tion has never been more than two million, three hundred thou- 
sand dollars and that in a single case the defendants spent two 
and one-half million dollars for counsel fees in defending an anti- 
trust case. 


Mr. Levi: What is the matter? The Democrats say that they 


are in favor of the anti-trust laws; the Republicans say that 
they are in favor of anti-trust laws. 


Mr. Berce: Every political platform for the last fifty years 
has paid lip service to the idea of anti-trust enforcement, but, 
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somehow, they have caved in and broken down when it came to 
voting adequate funds. We as a people tend to go in both direc- 
tions on this problem. We believe in free competition as an ideal, 
and yet we also have some visceral feeling that bigness is fine 
too and that our large monopoly organizations have something 
to be said in their favor. In other words, I think that there has 
been a lot of muddy thinking on the subject. 


Mr. Martin: I would agree with you on the muddy think- 
ing, but I think that maybe I am getting an answer to Levi’s 
original question to me. You make me feel like Don Quixote, 
since I have only eighty people not only to enforce in Germany 
a more extensive statute than your anti-trust laws are in prac- 
tice but also to do other jobs. We are thus starting to enforce 
this law through German agencies largely because we do not 
have the people to do it through American agencies. 


Mr. Levi: But you got your chance to enforce it because of 
the American Army. 


Mr. Martin: Not only because of the American Army, but 
because of the fact that the American people were very heavily 
behind a program of deconcentrating the seats of power in the 
German economy for the sake of eliminating a war potential. 


Mr. Berce: Is there not this difference? You are represent- 
ing, over there, an army of occupation which probably has the 
power to do what it agrees should be done. 


Mr. Levi: Berge, you do not want an army of occupation 
in the United States, do you? 


Mr. Berce: No, I certainly do not, but I am suggesting - 
that possibly the problem of enforcement there is not so complex 
as ours, because the interests who are the defendants in anti-trust 
cases—that is, the monopoly interests in this country—wield po- 
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litical power here. I presume that that is not true any longer in 


Germany. 


Mr. Martin: The Germans do not necessarily wield political 
power at the moment, but the day will come, will it not, when 
Germans who were in positions of economic power will resume 
their former positions unless we do something about it? 


Mr. Berce: You are quite right. 


Mr. Levi: It may show that you have failed to do anything 
about it when the thing all clears away. 

Berge, you say that the Antitrust Division needs more money, 
but this Congress is not appropriating much more money. In 
fact, it is appropriating a little less to the Antitrust Division, is 
it not? 


a 7 
Mr. Berce: No, I think that they are actually appropriating 
a little more. 


Mr. Levi: How much more? 


Mr. Berce: Of course it has not been finally voted yet, but 
I think that they have reported out a bill calling for two million, 
four hundred thousand as against a million, nine hundred thou- 
sand for this year. That is not enough, of course. 


Mr. Levi: Is it not striking that here is a Congress which 
says that it wants to preserve the American competitive system 
and that that is why it wants to have laws against labor; yet it 


cannot bring itself to appropriate enough money to enforce the 
anti-trust laws? 


Mr. BercE: I suspect that congressmen, like the rest of us, re- 
act to what each of us thinks is the will of the people and to the 
pressure if it is sufficient. I think that the time is ripe in this 
country when there should be a great deal of public interest and 
understanding of this question and pressure on Congress to do 
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— 


something about it. There has been lethargy on this problem. 
People do not understand it; people do not realize that their 
basic liberties are threatened by monopoly control. 


Mr. Levi: There is the other point that, even if you got 
enough money, I doubt whether you could find enough people 
in the government who were sympathetic to the enforcement of 
competition really to enforce the anti-trust laws and to keep 
the government from behaving in a way which will really 
foster monopolies. 


Mr. Berce: Maybe we should put such people in the govern- 
ment. 


Mr. Martin: Are you talking about monopoly as such; or 
are you talking about the abuses of monopoly power? 


Mr. Levi: I am really talking about both, although, as you 
and I know, the people who like to pretend they are against 
monopoly usually will fix it up so that they say that they are 
against the abuses but that they are not against size as such. I 
suppose that that is a problem which you have had to meet in 
Germany. 


Mr. Martin: Certainly the position has been taken by some 
people that size alone does not constitute excessive concentra- 
tion of economic power within the meaning of the Potsdam 
Agreement. Therefore they have urged the centralization of the 
control of the German economy instead of decentralization as 

_required by the Potsdam Agreement. 

Mr. Levi: Of course, our position in Germany is a little dif- 
ferent from ours here, not only because Germany has an army 
of occupation, but also because that position has to be shared 
with other governments. How are you getting along with other 
governments, Martin? 


Mr. Marin: I take it that it is no secret, as revealed by the 
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papers very recently, that this issue of centralization versus de- 
centralization is on the boards right now. 


. . ” 
Mr. Levi: By “centralization,” do you mean “monopoly”? 


Mr. Martin: I would say that centralization and monopoly 
are part of exactly the same problem. It does not matter very 
much whether you have regimentation in the form of a private 
monopoly control or whether you have regimentation of a 
government-managed economy. 


Mr. Levi: I suppose that you are having trouble with the 
Russians on this? Is this another area where our foreign policy is 
running into difficulty with the Russians? 


Mr. Martin: This particular area is one on which it is not 
running into difficulty with the Russians. The issue with the 
Russians has been on the question of assumption of ownership of 
properties. But that is a different question, even though some- 
what related to the question of the deconcentration and the de- 
centralization of the control over them. 


Mr. Berce: Martin, you said that the question of whether 
we would have centralization or decentralization was on the 
boards. Do you mean that there is any question about the Ameri- 
can policy in that respect? 


Mr. Martin: The American policy, up to the present time, 
as written, is entirely in agreement with the Potsdam Declara- 
tion, which said that the German economy should be decentral- 
ized. American policy has also expressed preference, on the po- 
litical side, for a federal structure in Germany—the decentral- 
ization of the seats of power, both political and economic. 


Mr. Levi: That is fine language, Martin, but I bet that you 
had the same problem which Berge had—that is, every Assistant 
Attorney-General finds that the American government wants to 
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pretend that it is against monopoly but that it has people in it 
and around it who really are in favor of monopoly. 


Mr. Martin: When I come back to the United States, I 
begin to feel like that, because over in Germany we are sealed off 
somewhat from these expressions of opinion. Certainly General 
Clay has given every backing that he can to the attempt to get 
a sensible decartelization law laid out and enforced in Germany. 


Mr. Levi: If you are getting along with the Russians for a 
change, how are you getting along with the British on this? 


Mr. Martin: I take it that that is already in the papers 
and that the issue of centralization of control of the economy 
is already up for discussion. 


Mr. Berce: Is there any chance of laying the basis for a 
democratic movement in Europe unless there is decentralization 
of industry? 


Mr. Levi: Of course, “up for discussion,” I might add, ap- 
parently means difficulty, the way Martin talks. 


Mr. Martin: That is why I wanted to find out from you 


gentlemen whether the basic policy of the American people is 


against size alone as an indication of excessive concentration of 
economic power. Are we against monopoly? 


Mr. Levi: Any objective person would have to say that the 


~American policy is to say that we are against monopoly, but 


actually not to be sufficiently effectively against it. 


Mr. Martin: In Germany we, of course, are taking actual 
steps. We are not merely saying, but we have issued a law which 
calls upon the German firms to be decentralized if they are 
larger than a fixed sum unless they can prove that they are not 
in a position to abuse power. 
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Mr. Levi: Martin, some unfriendly person (and this will make 
some difficulties for yoy, Berge) might say that you are against 
monopoly in Germany because you want to put into effect the 
Morgenthau Plan and that you just want to destroy German 
industry. ; 


Mr. Martin: That, I think, is not a fair statement. The 
question of centralization of the German economy under a top- 
regimented control is not necessarily essential to the recovery of 
a peaceful and democratic German economy. In other words, one 
issue is recovery of Germany on a peaceful and democratic basis, 
and the question is whether that requires that we reestablish the 
status quo in which the control over the economy is highly 
centralized. 


Mr. Levi: It is your theory that competition will be good for 
German industry and that we want to make German industry 
stronger in the way Berge thinks competition is good for 
American industry? 


Mr. Martin: Certainly we want to make it stronger in the 
sense that that industry which is permitted to revive shall be 
efficient and shall be productive. 


Mr. Berce: Levi, you said that you thought that question 
would make some difficulty for me. I do not quite follow that, 
because I firmly believe that those in this country who want to 
see the anti-trust laws really enforced and who want to see op- 
portunity for private business kept free and open are the real 
friends of industry. I do not see how we Americans can maintain 
any hope for the permanent existence of democracy and our 
private capitalistic system if we do not check the trend toward 
concentration and check the growth of monopoly. 


Mr. Levi: “‘Friends of industry” is a very nice phrase; but 
they are not friends of monopolies. 
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Mr. Bercs: I say industry itself. I mean those people who 
do not want ultimately to see the government running every- 
thing. 


Mr. Levi: Let us face the fact. American industry is mo- 
nopolized. It is controlled by three or four or five companies in 
every important line. Is that the industry you are a friend of? 


Mr. Berce: All right! I say the crucial question is whether 
- we can reverse that trend and unscramble those monopolies and 
restore free opportunity to independent business in this country 
or not. If we cannot do it, then I would be quite pessimistic 
about the future of private capitalism and the future of de- 
mocracy. Let us look at this a moment. I do not see how certain 
facts from history can be escaped. Our system of capitalism de- 
pends on competition to regulate production and prices. If a fel- 
low can come into the market and put a commodity on it at a 
cheaper price than the other fellow, then he succeeds, and the 
public benefits from the lower prices; and he also creates em- 
ployment. There are automatic checks which work on the 
excesses of capitalism. When that freedom is killed... . 


Mr. Levi: And we practically have! 


_ Mr. Berce:.... then you have private control. You have 
a private system which substitutes private control for competi- 
tion. And what do you get then? You get scarcity; you get re- 
strictions on production; you get higher prices; and you get less 
employment. And when you have that, then what happens? 
- Then the government has to come in with a spending policy to 
shore up a failing capitalistic system. They have to spend money 
right and left in order to provide employment for those who are 
crowded out of jobs because of monopolistic restrictions. 


Mr. Levi: Well, in other words, you think that the problem 
of competition and monopoly is really the problem of democracy 


itself. 
[13] 


Mr. BerceE: I think so, because when this artificial scarcity is 
created, you gradually have a rationed scarcity with the govern- 
ment taking over and the government stepping in more and more 
through government spending; and ultimately you have the 
government really appropriating the whole area of business 
activity. 

Mr. Martin: Then you really agree with us, do you not? 


Mr. Berce: I think that it is foolish to believe that we can 
have political democracy if we have a government-regimented 
economy. And I think that our monopoly economy leads to a 
government-regimented economy; and then to the ultimate dis- 
appearance of political democracy. 


Mr. Levi: I suppose Martin agrees with that. That is why he 
thinks it is so important to have German industry decentralized. 


Mr. Berce: Let me suggest that I think that that is the real 
crux of the matter of so-called foreign “‘isms’—subversive activi- 
ties. If our system is working because competition is adequately 
playing, I do not think then that we need to worry much. 


Mr. Levi: In other words, instead of having loyalty orders 
and the like, it would be much more important really to try to 
enforce the anti-trust law. 


Mr. Berce: I think so. Then if our system breaks down, no 
amount of restrictive or repressive measures on subversive activi- 
ties will work, because, then, if our system is failing, some foreign 
alien ideology and system of economy is going to move in, be- 
cause there will be a vacuum here. 


Mr. Martin: You agree, then, Berge, that the regimentation 
of the economy as produced by private monopoly on the extreme 
right, shall we say, to use your “isms,” and regimentation 
through a government-managed economy of the type which 
crops up on the left are both fish out of the same kettle? 
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Mr. Berce: That is right. I think what will happen (of course, 
I am just trying to prophesy, and that is dangerous) is that, if 
our system does not work, we will first move to the right, and 
then we will move to the left. That is, we will go first to the sys- 
tem of state capitalism, but that plays out eventually because 
its credit becomes exhausted. 


Mk. Levi: They are both frozen types of economies that lead 
nowherehrough inertia. 


Mr. Berce: Then communism takes over, and certainly we 
do not want that. 


Mr. Levi: We ought to point out that this is not only a prob- 
lem of the form of government but that it is an economic prob- 
lem or a problem of ordinary comforts. I suppose the housing 
situation is a good example of the effect of restraints on competi- 
tion, is it not? 


Mr. Berce: It surely is, because almost everything which 
goes into housing is monopolistically controlled right now. 


Mr. Martin: Is it a monopoly in itself? Is housing a mo- 
nopoly? 
Mr. Berce: Not a monopoly in the sense of one company’s 


controlling the whole housing industry, no; but the industry is 
honeycombed with restraints. 


Mr. Martin: Would you say that it is regimented? 


Mr. Berce: Yes, it has arbitrary building codes, boycotts on 
new commodities, on new types of housing, price-fixing agree- 
ments—all sorts of restraints which are forcing the price of 
housing up. 

Mr. Lev: I tell you both that I seem to have heard this dis- 
cussion before. It seems to me that in these discussions we al- 
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ways get to a point where it is terribly important to enforce the 
free-enterprise system, for otherwise we will have fascism or 
communism, and we certainly will not have the good goods of 
life distributed. We reach that point, but we forget the fact that 
we cannot enforce it. It seems to be impossible. 


Mr. Martin: What do you mean that we cannot enforce it? 
We are getting along very well in Germany with a program of 
how we could enforce it. The question is whether you people 
back home want us to go ahead. 


Mr. Levi: I do not know how you are getting along in Ger- 
many, and maybe an army of occupation helps; but it seems to 
me that if you had an army of occupation here, that that would 
really defeat what Berge is talking about. 


Mr. Berce: Oh, yes; I do not want any army of occupation. 
But I do want a drive made by those leaders in this country who 
understand what is really happening to us and to put the facts 
across to the public. When the public understands it, it will de- 
mand effective action from Congress and from the government. 
But we will not get that action until the public is aroused to the 
crisis which faces our capitalistic system. 


Mr. Martin: I want to point out that we are not relying on 
the army of occupation to enforce our law. In fact, we are creat- 
ing German agencies under our direction and education to carry 
out most of the law on their own. 


Mr. Levi: But there was a little bit of destruction before all 
that occurred, was there not? 


Mr. Martin: That is true; there is also a certain amount of 
surgery which has to be performed. 


Mr. Levi: What about that surgery? It seems to mea strange 
thing that the United States Steel Company, really in a mo- 
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nopoly position already, is allowed to acquire a two-hundred- 
million-dollar government Geneva steel plant. The Attorney- 
General O.K.’s the acquisition. I am not a bit surprised at that. 
It is the kind of thing which I think our government always 
does. I do not think our government is able to stand up against 
the forces of monopoly. 


Mr. Berce: There were some difficult problems involved in 
that, and there are some difficult problems involved in the whole 
steel industry. And I personally think that the time has come 
when steel and chemicals and electrical equipment and a multi- 
tude of other basic industries in this country ought to be at- 
tacked at their source where the monopoly control of the whole 
industry should be examined in an anti-trust proceeding. 


Mr. Levi: You are not by any chance calling for an anti-trust 
crusade, are you? 


Mr. Berce: I do not like the word “crusade” exactly, but 
perhaps something like that is called for. 


Mr. Levi: You have not been squeamish about the word 
before; and you were doing a wonderful job. Now, where are 
? 
wet 


Mr. Berce: All right, I want an anti-trust crusade, and if 
people understand, they will also. 


Mr. Martin: Which do you want? I do not know whether 
you two gentlemen want an anti-trust crusade in the sense of a 
prosecution of the abuses of economic power or whether you are 
now agreeing that we need to do something about monopolies 
in and of themselves. 


Mr. Berce: The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission together can check the merger movement 
right now if they will act vigorously against impending mergers. 
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Mr. Levi: You do not see any reason why you cannot lock 
the barn after the horse is stolen? 


Mr. Berce: No; I was talking about the new mergers. I think _ 
that they can be stopped now by a vigorous policy and enforce- _ 
ment. 


Mr. Levi: Are you willing to undo the ones that have been 
accomplished? 


Mr. Martin: Let somebody else come in with the horse 
pistols. 


Mr. Berce: No. I think the Department of Justice can do it if 
it is given funds and the will to do it. The anti-trust staff has the 
will to do it, but they do not have enough men. 


Mr. Levi: How are we going to get them more men? How are 
we going to get them funds? 


Mr. Berce: Well, I think of men like Senators Tobey, Aiken, 
O’Mahoney, Morse, Kilgore. 


Mr. Levi: You always talk about the same ones. 


Mr. Berce: They are the ones who are doing the right 
things. 


Mr. Levi: I know, but they are the minority. You have to 
get Senator Taft, and Senator Vandenberg, and the other sena- 
tors whom you cannot count on the fingers of one hand. 


Mr. Berce: You are asking a lot. There will always be some 
votes against it. But I say that the Senate and the House, if 
there is really a demand for this thing from back home, will come 
through and vote it. 

There is a bill, the Morse Bill, which demands, I think, six 
million dollars for the Antitrust Division. That even is not 
enough, but it would be a substantial step-up. The time has got 
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‘to come when we really go after these large concentrations of 
economic power and restore competition to our system. 


Mr. Martin: Then you do think that size alone is an eco- 
nomic evil, as well as a political evil, when it gets too great? 


Mr. Berce: Yes. 


Mr. Martin: And that you cannot have a top committee or 
a top group playing God and determining the progress of every- 
thing else? 


Mr. Berce: No, that does not work. 


Mr. Levi: Gentlemen, we agree that the Sherman Act em- 
bodies a tradition against monopolies. We think that that tradi- 
tion is extremely important for the past of this country. We 
hope for its future. 

We think that it is only by enforcing such a tradition that we 
can preserve what is called the American way of life. Not red- 
baiting; not loyalty searches; but the preservation of the free- 
enterprise system, we believe, is the way to keep the United 
States a democratic country. 

We believe that this can be done only if we are willing to 
attack the problem of size—size as such, monopoly as such. 
~ We know that this has not been done in the past. We know 
that it will be extremely difficult to have this done in the future. 
It will take men who are willing to go against size as such and to 
see to it that the American way of life—the competitive way—is 
preserved. 
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What Do You Think? 


. Can we have democracy and great concentrations of economic 
power? Does such concentration of economic power lead to war? 
What happened in Germany before the last war? What happens to 
competition and free enterprise when monopoly gains control of 
industry? 


. What is the situation in the United States today? What is happening 
in Germany? Is it true that we have always had great concentrations 
of economic power in our American democracy? Do we pretend to be 
against monopoly while actually it grows? 


. Why is it that Americans talk about free enterprise, trust-busting, 
smashing the monopolies, and yet monopolies keep growing? Do 
Americans really like big business? Are great concentrations of 
power bad whether they abuse this power or not? Discuss. 


. Do we really want to enforce the anti-trust laws? Do the American 
people, Congress, or the government want the monopolies broken 
up? Are there enough people in the government who want to enforce 
the anti-trust laws? Who sheuld be responsible for their enforce- 
ment? Should the economists? Should the lawyers who want clients? 
What is the role of the public? 


. Are we protecting American investment in Germany? Are we really 
breaking up monopoly in Germany? Why has it taken a year and one 
half to get an anti-trust act for Germany? Will the Germans continue 
to follow an anti-trust policy after the American troops have left? 


. Do monopolies compete with one another? What is the difference 


between competition between individuals and competition among 
two or three giants? 


. What is the problem of controlling monopoly and yet keeping the 
government out of the economic system? Is the present law good 
enough to control monopoly if it is enforced? Should all government - 
agencies—Federal Trade Commission, Reconstruction Finance Cor- 


poration, and so on—check their policy decisions with the Antitrust — 
Division? Should we have a unified policy? 
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